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ing the Metis and the Indians. A few more years,
perhaps even a few more months, of a rule whose
principal characteristic was anarchy, and nothing could
have prevented the United States from formally annex-
ing the territory, basing its claims on the numbers of
American settlers, as it had already done in Oregon in
the teeth of the British traders. If it were not to
renounce its natural expansion to the west, Canada had
to act, and speedily. Under these circumstances the
Hudson's Bay Company accepted, in exchange for all
the rights and privileges granted to it in its charter, a
good round sum of money and the right to retain
sufficient land to permit it to pursue its commercial
operations and assure the maintenance of its trading
posts. In July 1870 the agreement was concluded and
the Northwest ^Territories, with the exception of a
portion of these lands which had been organized into
the province of Manitoba, passed under the jurisdic-
tion of the federal government. Manitoba was admitted
into the Canadian Confederation as a partner.

By ill fortune the transfer was handled with inex-
cusable clumsiness. Imperial authorities, Hudson's
Bay Company, and Canadian government had all con-
ducted their negotiations as though the territories were
uninhabited. But they were inhabited, and especially
in the Manitoba country, by a population in which
Metis, who were French and Catholic, were the
dominant element. The Metis, together with a great
number of the Indians and settlers of European origin,
rallied around Louis Riel, their bishop, and their mis-
sionaries. For them it was not enough that the change
should consist merely of replacing the colonial ad-
ministration of the Hudson's Bay Company by the